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A DOUBTFUL ‘COMPLIMENT. 


Lady. “ Ang Tuese your CaiLpren? Wat Dagtivcs! AND—ER—WHAT A VERY PRETTY woman Your Wire musT Br!” 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. 
He looked much like any other white rabbit. His fur 


| was very long and soft; his nose was a very agile nose; it 


was never still for a moment, but moved up and down with 
all kinds of funny movements that robbed his amiable face 
of any shred of dignity it might otherwise have possessed. 
His ears were long, and his eyes were of a fiery red colour. 
“They are the real pigeon’s blood sort,” he used to say when 
he wanted to be very fierce and to make an impression on 
the other animals. Once, when he was frisking about in his 
little enclosure, he made this very remark to Rob, the 
Labrador retriever, who was looking at him very hard from 
the other side of the wire netting, but Rob, who was standin 

very stiffly with his ears forward and his tail waving, an 


| was licking his lips every ten seconds or so, didn’t seem to 
| hear, or if he heard he didn’t pay any attention. He looked 
| round once or twice rather furtively to see if anyone was 





about, and then, finding the coast was clear, he gathered 
himself together, and with a light spring cleared the wire 
netting and landed on the close to the White Rabbit. 
Off went the White Rabbit, and after him scurried Rob. 
The chase didn’t last long, for after one rush and a twist 
and double the White Rabbit felt tired. 

“Pax,” he said, “you can’t hit a man when he’s down,” 
and with that he crouched as flat as he could and laid his 
k mg ears out on his back. 

You see, he had been brought up in polite circles, and knew 
all the etiquette. Rob, however, had none of the finer feelings 
—at least, not for a rabbit lying within an inch of his nose. 

“Pax be blowed!” he said, and picked up the White 
Rabbit in his mouth and trottéd off as proud as a peacock. 


“My dear Sir,” said the White Rabbit, “you're making 
me most untidy” 

“ Silence,” said Rob. 

“and I’ve got an engagement to meet a new little girl 
at five o'clock.” 

“Do you know,” Rob observed, dreamily, not paying any 
regard to his captive’s protests, “do you know, | think I 
shall eat you. Yes, I shall eat you, for I’m too fond of you 


to do anything else.” 

“T shall disagree with you,” said the Rabbit; “my white 
fur is most indigestive. There was an article in the Lancet 
the other day about white fur—-——” 

“T’ll chance it,” said Rob. 

“ And you'll be flogged, you know.” 

“T’'ll chance it.” 

“ And—but this is really too absurd. Eat me! Whiy, 
I’m a prince in disguise. It’s a most interesting story, 
but I can’t tell it to you in this position. Put me down at 
once, and perhaps, if you’re a very good dog——” 

“This is too much,” said Rob. ‘“ Are you ready?” 

“No,” screamed the Rabbit, “I’m not ready. It’s a false 
start. Call the boats back. Oh, you're squeezing. Oh!——” 

There’s no knowing what more he would or could have 
said, for at this moment a white-frocked little figure dashed 
up to the enclosure and an imperious little voice shouted— 

“ Rob, you bad dog, how dare you! Drop it, Rob,” and 
Rob dropped the limp White Rabbit on to the grass and 
slunk away quite cheeds 

“Sold again,” said the White Rabbit impudently, as he 
was carried back to his hutch. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN |! HAVE NEVER MARRIED. 


For Janet, once my only joy, 
Untempered by mature reflection, 
I entertained, while yet a boy, 
The very largest predilection. 


I was a student, still untried, 
In those preliminary stages 
When Love politely waives aside 
All difference in people's ages. 


I did not note, in days “ when earth” 
(As Pippa sang) “ was nigher Heaven,” 

How that the years by which her birth 
Preceded mine were just eleven. 


I knew my soul within her eyes 

Had found a kindred soul to mate it ; 
While of my peers in point of size 

Not one could quite appreciate it. 


For then—at twelve—my complex brain, 
Full of conundrums like a Sphinx’s, 
Regarded girls with nice disdain 
As empty, foolish little minxes. 


I wanted (though I had at hand 
Coéval loves in nauseous plenty) 
A woman who could understand ; 
And Jayet's age was three-and-twenty. 


So I with her, content to wait, 
Platonically held communion, 
Deferring to a later date 
The bliss of more immediate union. 


I pictured her always the same, 
Unseared by life’s refining fuel ; 

Nor ever dreamed its furnace-flame 
Would ultimately scorch my jewel. 


And, when I took a three-years’ tour 
For purposes of social polish, 
“ Our love,” I said, “ my Koh-i-noor ! 
Not Time can spoil, nor Space demolish !” 


Space proved me right; but as to Time 
My hopes sustained a rude miscarriage ; 
On coming home in manhood’s prime 
At twenty-one, and ripe for marriage, 


I found—for Age is apt to do 

Its witchcraft inequali sorte— 
My Janer (strictly thirty-two) 

To all appearance five-and-forty ! 


I am no hero, I who write ; 
I much preferred that any other 

Should wed this portly dame that might 
With perfect ease have been my mother. 


Of course I could not broach the fact 
Of Time's discriminative dealings ; 
Rather by pure unselfish tact 
I hoped to spare the lady’s feelings. 


That strange disparity of years— 
(Noblesse obligea) I ignored it, 
Discussed the various hemispheres, 


The ship, and how I lived aboard it ; 


Painted myself a gay sea-dog, 
A rip, a most notorious flier, 
And roughly sketched a lurid log 
Which would, in detail, petrify her ;— 


Uufit to wed, I needs must face 
A prospect relatively gloomy, 

And of her this heavenly grace, 
To play the part of sister to me. 


Brave soul! She swore to be my wife! 
But I protested, hard as granite, 
I could not, would not, “ spoil her life.” 
So ended my affair with Jaxer! 0. 8. 





THE PREVAILING MUSICAL DEPRESSION. 
(Interview with Mr. Endymion Gules.) 

PExSISTENT re having reached him of the extraordinarily 
depressed condition of the concert market, Mr. Punch recently 
arranged for one of his most trusted representatives to inter- 
view Mr. Exprmion Gutes, the famous agent, with a view to 
ascertaining the cause of this deplorable state of affairs. 

“ Yes,” observed the great impresario, “the reports you 
speak of are only too true. This been the worst season 
for professional musicians that I have ever known. There 
has been no falling off in the importation of foreign cele- 
brities, but most of them have been obliged to work their 
passages home. One Albanian baritone, a gentleman with a 
magnificent voice, has accepted a situation as a chauffeur ; 
and a Bohemian violinist, a favourite pupil of Sevoix, the 
famous Prague master, is now engaged as a caddie at Woking.” 

“Can you indicate any specific reason for this strange lack 
of appreciation on the part of the British public?” 

“Certainly. First and foremost I should be inclined to 
note the passion for precocity. Nowadays no performer of 
over ten years of age has any chance of making a decent 
living by music. e prodigies have all done well—some 
marvellously well. Little Bouestas Bucer bought a gold bath 
last week, and has rented one of the largest deer forests in 
Inverness-shire. Vuivowia Vicny celebrated her seventh birth- 
day by the purchase of a diamond tiara and a turbine yacht. 
Arita Bivm has started a racing stable.” 

“ But surely there must be other causes at work?” 

“T was just coming to that. The fact is, as my colleague 
Mr. Vert recently remarked in the Westminster Gazette, that 
the public is not just now in a musical mood. People are 
preoccupied by a multiplicity of other distractions. In 
particular I ascribe the decline of interest in music to the 
fashion for experiments in diet, and the crusade against over- 
eating. The strain of listening attentively to a concert of two 
hours’ duration is impossible to persons who are inadequately 
nourished. You cannot appreciate WaGNeER on a diet of nut 
cutlets, or enjoy Strauss on barley water.” 

“Then you hold that there is a close relation between 
music and meals?” 

“Unquestionably. No great singer was ever a vegetarian, 
and what is true of performers is true of audiences. But 
this fad will pass. I am sure that the sanity of the British 
public will reassert itself, and that we shall before long 
witness the inspiring spectacle of earnest musicians singing 
and playing before full houses of properly nourished amateurs. ” 

“T see that Mr. Vert speaks of a spirit of flippancy which 
is now abroad, and which has militated against the chances 
of serious musicians.” 

“Well, there may be something in that, too. Srravss has 
undoubtedly suffered from the competition of Sovsa. 
‘Hiawatha’ is at the moment more popular than Haypwy, and 
Scuusert’s songs excite less enthusiasm than the Schenectady 
putter. Still, I think we may count on the swing of the 
pendulum. But the immediate prospect is gloomy, and 
though not an extreme politician I should certainly support 
legislation prohibiting infant prodigies from pocketing more 
than £5,000 in one season, the surplus to be divided amongst 





their meritorious colleagues of riper years.” 
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ON HIS HOBBY. 


First Acricuururist (to Seconp Drrro). “THAT AIN’T A REAL ’OSS! 


WHY, I CAN SEE HIS BOOTS!” 


(Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n addresses a large agricultural audience in the Riding School at Welbeck Abbey, August 4.) | 
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THE MAKING OF FIRST-CLASS 
MEN. 


No apology is needed for offering our 
school- prospectus to the public im a 
| novel form. When a boy has seen our 

prospectus he will want to see “The 
| Pavilion,” and when he has seen “The 
| Pavilion” he will want to stay there. 

Our desire is to produce practical 
| results, and a boy on leaving our estab- 
| lishment should be able at once to get 
| his own living. Nothing sounds more 
| difficult and is really so easy. Sporting 
| Pressmen of the day must not only be 
brilliant athletes, but also masters of 
the best sporting journalese. Four 
_years at “The Pavilion ” will uip 
_every boy most efficiently in both these 
respects. 

The Staff of “ The Pavilion” consists 
of H. W. Driver, Esq., C.B. (Cambridge 
Blue), H. Prrcnarp, Esq., F.C.S. (First 
Class Swerver), K. A. Green, Esq., 
G.C.8.1. (Golf Champion of the South 
of Ireland), assisted by innumerable 
batsmen, bowlers, runners, jumpers, 
rowing-men, and all kinds of athletes. 

The Matron is Miss Rowena Woopxeap, 
L.C.C. (Lady Croquet Champion). 

No boys are admitted to “The 
Pavilion” who have not been put down 
for the M.C.C., and preference is given 
to those who were entered at Lord’s on 
the day succeeding their birth. 

Extras include luxuries such as 
Classics, Mathematics, English History, 
the French Language, and Stewed 
Prunes. 

One of the most attractive features of 
“The Pavilion” is the teaching of the 
New Slang Language. At infinite ex- 
pense a distinguished Cricket Reporter 
has been engaged, and will lecture on 
Slang every week during the summer 
term. This new language will be talked 
during meals, and should any boy be 
heard to speak English he will instantly 
be sent to bat in the nets for an extra hour. 

Every boy will have his own profes- 
sional coach in addition to the numerous 
| staff, and if he is detected amusing 
| himself with such things as Horace or 
| Euripides during work-hours he will 
be bowled at for ten minutes by our 
excessively fast punishment - bowler 
kept expressly for the purpose). 

Entrance examinations will be held in 
April, and it may be well to remind 
candidates that Fielding and Bowling, 
as well as Batting, will be taken into 
account. 

Literary subjects will include the 
initials, ages, and averages of everyone 
who has ever played first-class cricket. 
Records of all kinds will be expected to 
be known thoroughly. 
| Holiday Tasks will be exclusively 
| confined to standard authors, such as 
Maciaren, TyupesLey and JEpusoy. 


| 


| 





A TRYING 


Doris. “Ou, Jack, HERE Come THOSE SeLLERBY Ginis! 
YOU OAN PUNT.” 








MOMENT. 


Do sHOW THEM HOW BEAUTIFULLY 





——— 





The whole school will be taken to 
Lord’s once during the term, so that 
they may watch first-class cricket for 
themselves, and write a report of it with 
the purpose of comparing their style 
with that of the most admired penmen 
of the day. The prize report will be 
dedicated—without permission—to Mr. 
Ayprew Lana. 

The Champion Cricketer of the school 
will sleep in the “Ranji Room,” the 
Champion Wrestler in the “ Hacken- 
schmidt Room,” and soon. Every boy 
will have a separate room, and every 
room will be made bright by coloured 
portraits of celebrated athletes. 

“The Pavilion” proposes to start two 


attached. 
Positions will be found for less bril- 





farthing papers, to which the most) 
promising boys will, on leaving, be| 


liant boys on various half-penny papers, 
and those who have shown no promise 
at all must be content to write for the 
ordinary penny press. 

The school is divided into two Depart- 
ments, corresponding to the Morning 
and the Evening Press, and we recom- 
mend parents to discover promptly 
which department their sons are best 
fitted to enter. The style taught in our 
Morning Department is not so crisp and 
incisive as that which we teach in our 
Evening Department. 

Every boy on entering “The 
Pavilion” must have twelve pairs of 
flannel trousers, six pairs of football 
knickerbockers, four bats, a football, a 
sponge, and a portrait of Hirst. 

The Motto of “ The Pavilion” is, “ If 
at first you don’t succeed, Fry, Fry, Fry 
| again.” 


’ 
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FREE ‘SPEECH. 


Ovrsine the railings of the grimy 
churchyard that stands at the cross- 
roads is a spacious triangle of pave- 
ment, furnished along its base with a 
row of plant-pots, and along its two 
open sides with a number of stumpy 
posts of a clammy appearance, which 
would seem to serve no other purpose 
than the support of a corresponding 
number of human sphinxes usually to 
be seen leaning against them in varying 
attitudes of despondent thirstiness. Here 
many a night I have watched the said 
sphinxes sublimely ignoring the ener- 
getic efforts of the elect of the neigh- 
bourhood to convert them into drier 
paths by the aid of a harmonium. But 
tonight the crowd that has gathered 
upon the spot lacks that air of listless 
detachment noticeable in the preached- 
to, and instead is packed tightly together, 
each upturned face wearing that expres- 
sion of impartial self-importance that 
characterises the Briton who realises 
that he is a free-born citizen with a 
right (thank Heaven!) to direct the 
government of his country. On arriving 
at the outskirts I am approached by a 
gentleman in a frock-coat, who, with a 
beaming smile, hands me a printed bill 
which bids me “ Assemble in Walham 
Grove at 3 p.m. on Saturday, and march 
to Hyde Park accompanied by banners 
and the Gas Workers’ Brass Band.” 
Unfortunately I have an engagement for 
that afternoon. 

I pocket the hand-bill and turn my 
attention to the meeting. Standing on 
a chair in the middle addressing the 
crowd is a perspiring gentleman in a 
top hat. Behind him stands a little 
group of supporters, one of whom holds 
a banner inscribed with the words : 

DOWN WITH THE 
BREWERS’ ENDOWMENT BILL! 

I realise at once that the speaker is 
far from having it all his own way. 
Wedged in the crowd a little distance 
in front of me is a short broad- 
shouldered man, who evidently omitted 
to shave himself last Sunday; his bristly 
chin is thrust forward resentfully as 
from time to time he interrupts the 
speaker with the same indignant reitera- 
tion. 

“T earn thirty bob a week, an’ I give 
my ole woman a quid a week reg’lar. 
Comin’ ‘ere an’ torkin’ to us!” 

I can see that the speaker is uncom- 
fortably conscious that he has not been 
altogether as discreet as he might have 
been. 

“Very well, very well,” he answers 
rapidly for the third or fourth time, 
with a patience that is plainly an effort 
to him. “I think you misunderstood 
me. What the Government, I say, in 
their insolence propose to do——” 





“Quid a week I give er,” repeats the 
bristly man. “Go an’ arsk ’er if yer 
don’t believe me.” 

“Propose to do,” continues the 
speaker, striving to disregard the inter- 
ruption, “is to take away from the local 
justices the power to refuse licenses ——”’ 

“Palm Avenue I live,” puts in the 
bristly man. “Go an’ arsk ‘er. 

“And to give that power,” persists 
the speaker, “ to selected central courts, 
in many cases ignorant ” 

“ Arsk ’er!” repeats the bristly man, 
loudly, ignoring several protests from 
different parts of the crowd. “Quida 
week I give ’er. Comin’ ’ere a-bringin’ 
accusations. ‘Twenty-three Palm Avenue. 
It won't run away. Go an’ arsk ’er!” 

At this a gentleman wearing an over- 
coat tied round his neck by the sleeves, 
who has just pushed his way to a place in 
the crowd beside me, nudges me in an 
ecstasy, and with a remindful jerk of the 
head towards the interrupter observes, 
“Ole Bu!” with a knowing chuckle. 

The speaker raises his voice. 

“ What is this,” he is saying, “ but a 
violation of the people’s right of local 
self-government? What is this——” 

“Wot der yer give your ole woman, 
I shud like ter know ?” shouts the bristly 
man. “’Ow much der you keep fer 
beer-money ?” 

“’Im?” suddenly puts in my neigh- 
bour, scathingly. “’E don’t need ter 
give ‘er nothin’. Look at’im in ’is top 
‘at. ’E lives in Pawk Line!” 

“Yuss!” cries the bristly man, with 
elation. “Sits there an’ drinks the 
clothes orf of our backs. Then ’e 
comes an’ torks to us. A_ bloomin’ 
millionaire. Wot’s’e done fer Fulham?” 

It is evident that a point has been 
scored by the bristly man and his friend. 
There is something like a murmur of 
approbation in the crowd, who plainly 
look to the speaker to clear his character. 
Fortunately he is alive to the situation. 

“Gentlemen,” he cries, “I am not a 
rich man, as some of you would seem to 
think. I have to work for my living 
the same as any of you.” 

Favourable reception of this by the 
crowd, who show signs of returning con- 
fidence. 

“Im work fer ’is livin’?” cries the 
bristly man, sardonically. “’E ain’t 
never done a day's work in ’is life.” 

Corroborative applause from my 
neighbour, who refers the crowd con- 
clusively to the speaker’s top hat. 

“What is more,” adds the speaker, 
loudly, “Iam a Fulham man. I have 
lived in Fulham for years, and for years 
I have been an honorary member of the 
Fulham Football and Cricket Clubs!” 

Tremendous acclamation from the 
crowd, their confidence thoroughly re- 
stored by this convincing proof of 
political integrity. Desperate interrup- 





tions from the bristly man and my 
neighbour drowned by cries of “Shut 
up, carn’t yer!” and “Corl that givin’ 
free speech ?” 

The speaker, emboldened by success, 
resolves to deal personally with his 
interrupter. 

“Look here, my friend,” he observes, 
“we're having a great many interrup- 
tions from you. I don’t know whether 
you 're paid for this.” 

“I’m paid thirty bob a week,” re- 
turns the bristly man, “an’I give my 
wife——” 

“ Yes-yes-yes,” breaks in the speaker, 
“we've heard a good deal about your 
thirty bob a week. Now what are you, 
may I ask?” 

“I’m a beer-drinker,” 
other promptly. 

“’Ear, ’ear!” inte my neigh- 
bour enthusiastically. ‘Ole Bux!” 

“You ’re a working man, I take it,” 
persists the speaker. “Now do you 
mean to tell me you’re a supporter of 
the Licensing Bill?” 

“I’m a supporter of a femily,” retorts 
the bristly man. 

“Very well,” perseveres the speaker, 

“and do you mean si 

“And I’m a supporter of public- 
‘ouses,” suddenly adds his opponent—a 
statement to which I for one am ready 
to attach the utmost credence. “TJ ain't 
no bloomin’ millionaire. I don’t live in 
Pawk Line. Anyone wot sez I do’s 
tellin’ a lie. J don’t go abaht in no top 
‘ats with whiskers a-bringin’ no accusa- 
tions agenst the workin’ man. I’m a 
Fulham man an’ I know wot Fulham 
wants. I’m a beer-drinker.” 

My neighbour with the overcoat is 
enthusiastic about this able statement of 
policy. The crowd is once more divided 
in its sympathies. The speaker wisely 
abandons his attempt to deal personally 
with his o ponent. 

“Gentlemen,” he appeals, “I am 
doing my best in spite of these inter- 
ruptions——-”’ 

“Nar you ‘ave it,” suddenly resumes 
the bristly man. “A _beer-drinker— 
I’ve ’ad enough o’ this ere. I’m orf,” 
and he begins to push his way out of 
the crowd. 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” - 
speaker is indiscreet enough to 

The bristly man a sharply rout ea 

“ Don’t you worry, 0 le man,” he cries, 
“I’m comin’ back agine. I’m only 
goin’ fer arf a pint,” and he pushes on 
until he reaches the outskirts. There 
he turns once more. 

“ After this ’ere,” he shouts resent- 
fully, “I’m ——d if I give my ole 
woman Another cent!” 

“’Ere, wait a minute, Bux!” sud- 
denly shouts my neighbour. “I’m 
comin’!” and turns towards the 


speaker. 


responds the 
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“AND WITCH THE WORLD WITH NOBLE 





HORSEMANSHIP.” 


Natural History Note.-—Tue ORIGIN, EVOLUTION, AND FULL DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ NicoEeR” Sear. 
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“Lot o’ bloomin’ Tories,” he observes 
with elaborate disgust. 


TELEPATHY DAY BY DAY. 
THis is an imitative age, and Mr. 


“Tories!” cries one of the crowd. R Ha : 
“Woddyer torkin’ abaht? We ain’t| #2 “AGGARDS success as & Creamer 
| Tories.” has naturally produced a crop of similar 


be- | €Xperiences among his fellow-novelists. 


“Ain't Tories!” repeats my mt Ping = 
wildered neighbour. “ Wot’s the game! A selection is printed below :-— 


’E’sa Tory, aint ’e?”’ Sm A. Conan DoyLe. 





“Corse ’e ain't,” cries another.| Perhaps you will think with me that 
|“ Ain’t you ‘eard wot ’e’s bin sayin’?|the following circumstances are worthy 
| E’s a Redicul.” lof record, if only for their scientific 
| My astounded neighbour gazes about |interest. It is principally because of 
him in a dazed sort of way. Suddenly | this interest that, as such stories should 
he swings round. ‘not be told anonymously, after some 
“’Ere, Bu!” he shouts. “They ain’t hesitation 1 have made up my mind to 
Tories at all! They ’re Rediculs!” publish this one over my own name, 
The bristly man has reached the /|although I am well aware that by so 
| public-house opposite. For a moment | doing I may expose myself to a certain 
he pauses. ‘amount of ridicule and disbelief. 
| “Then I’m ——d if I don’t change| On the night of Saturday, July 23, 
my bloomin’ party!” he shouts resource-|I went to bed at 12.19 and immediately 
| fully, and disappears into the public | fell asleep. At 3.14 I awoke with the 
| bar. feeling that my favourite terrier Joe was 
| ‘The speaker has resumed his oration, | trying to communicate with me. Having 
this time without interruption. I turn|read Mr. River Hacoarn’s recent letter 
and make my way out of the crowd, |in the Times, long though it was, I 
encountering my late neighbour on the | knew what to do, and, summoning my 
| outskirts making arrangements with the | household, we at once set out for the 


| gentleman of the handbills for joining nearest point on the South Western Rail-| 
way where the line crosses water. We) 


| the Protest Procession on Saturday. 


searched there and in other places, even 
as far afield as the Frensham Ponds, all 
day, but without success. At nightfall 
we returned home crestfallen and heart- 
heavy, only to find that Joe had been 
in his kennel all the time. Naturally 
we had not thought to look there before. 
This shows how unwise it would be to 
elevate Mr. River Haccarn’s fantastic, 
and, if I may express the opinion, some- 
what tedious, experience to the dignity 
of a precedent. 

I will only add that I ask you to 
publish the annexed documents with 
this letter, as they constitute the written 
testimony at present available to the 
accuracy of what I state. 

Undershaw, Hind Head, July 26. 


No. L 


Haslemere, July 25. 


Dear Sin,—In pursuance of your in- 
structions I have ins the dog 
found in his kennel at Undershaw. 


He is in good health and has had 
distemper. 

I believe that the cause of his presence 
in the kennel is that he was affixed to a 
strong chain. (Signed) 

Hewry De Wer, M.R.C.V.S. 
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No. IL. ‘nap on Saturday. The exact words I 

I spent the whole of Sunday, July 24, | have not space to give, but a 

in tramping over Surrey with Sir Cowan | they came to this: My dear Howes 

Dorie looking for a dead dog. 1 did iI feel convinced that a motor-car is 

not find one. (Signed) nearing the house.” It certainly was 

Witt Porrs (Gardener). (| %.- A motor car was toiling up Mer- 

“ maid Street as he spoke, and in a few 

No. Iif. |moments a party of excursionists were 

Sir Arruur Conan Doyte has told me knocking at the door and asking to be 
his dream several times with the utmost | ajiowed to see the Master’s laboratory. 
particularity and has never altered a W. D. Howes. 

syllable. Upon it I constructed several 

theories, none of which, however, could 

be thoroughly tested owing to the pres- 

ence of the dog alive in his kennel. 

Signed) Smertock Hoimes. 


Signed 


Mr. Haut Carye. 
Mr. Hatt Care, the famous novelist 
and Manx legislator, does not himself 





Mr. Henry James. 

It was, I think, on the night of that 
day which may be said in a sense to 
terminate the week, coming as it does, 
in a word, between Friday and Sunday, | 
that I experienced, if that is not too| 
strong a term, or shall I rather say | 
underwent, a very rum sensation, not, 
[ think, distantly connected with that 
elusive chain of intelligential communi- 
cation to which the hideous but expres- 
sive word telepathy has been in a 
manner affixed. 1 was not exactly | 
sleeping, nor was I, strictly speaking, | 
awake, my state being perhaps most | 
accurately expressed as dozing, when | 
the consciousness of a pretty stiff cala- 
mity was projected in more or less 
vague fashion upon my sensorium. It 
were impossible in the present state of | 
poverty of our language in the matter of | 
e<act terms to describe with any degree | 
of vividness the constituents of this | 
vision, or as it were ghostly visitation, | 
but the sound of barking as of a fox | 
terrier, or even miniature spaniel, was | 
insistent, while among other component 
arts may be mentioned a sound resem- | 
bling an owl's hoot, or the horn of a} 
motor-car, not necessarily a Mercédes or | 
even a De Dietrich, but certainly a car | 
of one or other make. The accompany- 
ing testimonies will prove how extra- 
ordinarily true was this weird harbinger 
of coming evil. 


Lamb House, Rye, July 26. 


No. I. 
Lamb House, Rye, July 25. 
Last Saturday afternoon, while my 
master, Mr. James, was taking a nap 
after lunch, a motor-car stopped at the 
house, followed by some barking dogs. 
This I can swear to, for I remarked 
upon it to Cook. The party knocked 
and rang and asked to be shown the 
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A COSTLY LAW-SUIT 


record the very curious nocturnal ex- 
perience of which he was recently the 
victim, but encloses, with a certificate of 
accuracy, the following account by an 
intimate friend :— 


I was a guest at Greeba Castle on the 


night of the 26th. On the following 
morning my host came in to breakfast 
|in a visibly perturbed state. He was 
room where Mr. James writes his brilliant | ft less like SaaxsPeaRe than usual : in 
semniiatinin (Signed) Mary Lirme | fact, I hardly knew him. What is it, 
(Housemaid). | Hau? I asked (I call him Hatt); and 

‘ \then he told me his dream. In the 

No. II. |middle of the night, he said, he had 

_ Lamb House, Rye, July 25. | awakened suddenly in great pain and 

I have rarely seen my friend James so | surprise, convinced that his supremacy 
excited as he was on awaking from his | was being or about to be again attacked. 








The feeling was most uncomfortable 
and distressing. He groaned aloud, so 
loudly that his semi-detached neighbours 
hammered at the partition wall of the 
Castle to cause him to desist. He could 
sleep no more. 

Later in the day the London paper 
arrived, and we saw in Messrs. Meruuen’s 
advertisement the title of Miss Core.i’s 
forthcoming romance, “God’sGood Man.” 
It must have been exactly at the time of 
Hat’s nightmare that the compositors 
were setting the dread announcement. 

(Signed) A. P. Warr. 








GOSSIP FROM THE LINKS. 
By Johnny L. Hutchings. 


I nave recently spent a week on the 
Culbin Sands Links, about 10 miles 
from Nairn, a course of such unprece- 
dented and peculiar texture and character 
that it has caused me to revise, if not actu- 
ally to revolutionise, a great many of my 
views on the subject of driving, ap- 
proaching and putting. The Culbin 
Sands, as readers of St. John’s Wild 
Sports of the Highlands are well aware, 
lie between the fertile plains of Moray 
and the shores of the Moray Firth, and 
consist of a stretch of sandhills, in 
most parts formed of pure and very 
fine yellowish sand, without a blade of 
vegetation of any description, and con- 
stantly shifting and changing their 
shape and appearance on the recurrence 
of continued dry winds. 

Westwards, towards Nairn, the sand- 
hills are interrupted by an extent of 
broken hillocks, covered with the deepest 
heather imaginable, which conceals in- 
numerable pits and holes, many of the 
latter not above a foot in diameter, but 
three or four feet deep, and so completely 
concealed by the growth of moss and 
heather as to form the most perfect 
traps for golf balls and golfers that 
were ever devised, Throughout the 
whole tract of this wild ground there 
are large numbers of foxes, which grow 
to a great size, feeding during the season 
on young roe, wild ducks and black 
game, and when these fail they make 
great havoc amongst the Springvale 
Hawks, Kempshall Arlingtons, and other 
rubber-covered denizens of the adjoining 
country. ; 

No greens being available and the 
links being of the nature of one con- 
tinuous hazard, an entirely new phase 
of the game has been evolved by the 
ingenuity of the residents, amongst whom 
the palm must be awarded to ArcniEe 
McLourxis, the local professional and 
keeper of the bunkers, under whose 
auspices I have been instructed in the 
niceties of the Culbin game. 

e e e cS 2 

Perhaps the best idea of the novelty 
of the game may be gained from the 
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statement that not a single club of 
normal pattern is of the slightest use on 
the Culbin Links. McLorxm’s clubs 
are not merely unlike any that I have 
ever set eyes on in England or America, 
but they have special names of their 
own. For striking off from the tee he 
employs a weapon called a mid-bilger, 
with an enormously long shaft and a 
head resembling that of a niblick,. as 
the tees, like most of the course, consist 
of extremely fine and loose sand. For 
playing through the green—if such a 
term can be used—he employs a waffle, 
a club with a very “ whippy” shaft and 
a soft, rather spongy head, made of 
compressed seaweed with a leaden face. 
With a gale of wind behind him, he can 
sometimes hit the ball with the waffle 
about sixty or seventy yards, but I 
never succeeded in sending it more than 
about half that distance. For approach- 
ing he generally uses the sclaffy, a short 
iron club with a head shaped rather 
like a seltzer-water bottle, but when the 
ball is barely visible he takes his delver, 
which resembles the spade used in 
cutting peats, and literally shovels the 
ball out of its lair. 
& & & & & 

As in no circumstances whatever does 
the ball run more than three or four 
inches, putting is impossible, and the 
place of the hole is taken by a stick, as 
in croquet. But I have omitted to 
mention the most characteristic of all 
the Culbin clubs — that employed in 
extricating the ball from the deep pits 
in the heather described in my first 
paragraph. For this, McLorkm, who is 
a bit of a mechanic, has devised an 
implement which he calls the diver, 
which is nothing else than an air-pump 
by means of which he is able to blow 
the ball out of a hole four feet deep. 
The rules for the use of the diver, or 
flimp, as the caddies call it, are rather 
complicated, but it may suffice to say 
that the player is allowed to blow once 
without loss. I have also omitted to 
mention that, in order to prevent the 
player sinking in the sand, he is obliged 
to don footgear somewhat resembling 
the ski of the Norwegians. Altogether 
it is a most fascinating, if somewhat 
fatiguing game, and as a means of 
obtaining a mastery of the short duffing 
shot I know nothing to equal it. 

& % & & & 

But there are other advantages con- 
nected with the Culbin game which it 
would not be right to overlook. The 
complete absence of turf renders it im- 
possible for even the worst player to do 
the slightest damage to the course. 
There is never any need to replace 
divots, because divots do not exist. 
Again, the game being entirely a ques- 
tion of “carry” and not “run,” the 
burning question of stymies is practi- 
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Jones (who has recently been a grass widower). “ A THOUSAND PARDONS! 
See 16 HERE.” 
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cally eliminated. The greens are never 
too keen or fiery, and owing to the prac- 
tically limitless extent of the Culbin 
sand-hills—estimated at about 25 square 
miles—there is not the slightest risk of 
the course needing a rest: in fact, the 
greater the drought the more interesting 
is the condition of the links. A low 
score, however, is impossible at all times. 
McLurxi’s record is 253, and I am free 
to confess that my first round took me 
something over 700 strokes. 
e ® e o a 

McLurkin is very anxious that the 
next Open Championship meeting should 
be held on the Culbin Sands Links, but 
the leading professionals whom I have 
consulted are by no means favourable 
to the proposal. Indced AyNprew 


KirKaLpy waxed positively lyrical in his 
indignation. “ We're not Arabians,” 
he said, in that picturesque style for 
which he is so justly celebrated, “to go 
smothering ourselves in that blooming 
Sahara just to please McLourxiy,” and 
Old Tom cordially endorsed his view. 
Still, from a geological and psychological 
point of view, there is a good deal to be 
said in favour of the change of venue, 
and I may perhaps recur to the subject 
in the near future. Next week, how- 
ever, I must devote the space at my 
disposal to the more urgent question of 
the use of sedatives, and in particular of 
phenacetin, in match-play on links 
where the air is over-stimulating, and 
so calculated to disturb the nerves of 
the highly strung golfer. 
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THE COMFORTER. 


“T say, Orv Max, I’ve Just BEEN Down IN THE SALOON, AND THEY GIVE YOU THE FINEST 


Havr-crown Lewcn I’ve ever strvox!” 








CHARIVARIA. | 


Recent events in the Red Sea and else- 
where tend to show that, had the Japanese 
only been unarmed, the Russians would 
probably have beaten them. 


The Malacca crisis was sharp and 
short. It was all over before Sir Henry 
Campsett-BaNNeRMAN could discover on 
what ground he should oppose the 
Government's action. 


The movements of the Russian Volun- 
teer Fleet have, we hear, caused con- 
siderable excitement in the British 
Volunteer Fleet, H.M.S. Buzzard. 


Mr. Broprick, we understand, is of 
the opinion that the Russians have 
merely postponed declaring war against 
us, until the new Army Reform scheme 
is adopted. aie 

A well-known New York business man 
has wagered £4000 to £2000 that Presi- 
dent Roosevetr will win in the coming 
election. President Roosevett, while 
appreciating the compliment, is said to 
feel keenly the added responsibility. 


Many of the Bishops are of opinion 
that “one reason why people will not go 
to church is the poorness of the sermons, 
and instructions are to be issued at once 
to the clergy to be more clever. 


On one of the most scorching days 
of July, a defendant at the Shoreditch 
County Court explained to the Judge 
that he was a baked potato-merchant. 


If proof were required of the increas- 
ing number of foreigners visiting Lon- 
don it is furnished by the fact that/| 
there were more visitors to the British | 


Museum last year than ever before. 


A motor-car conveying Jonn TRunDLeY, 
of Peckham, from Lowestoft to Yar- 
mouth caught fire last week. We 
understand that, although a little of 
him was burnt away, he is still the 
fattest boy on earth. 


The newspaper which, in an account 
of a recent interesting ceremony at 
Buckingham Palace, referred to the fact 
that no less than 1400 “neatly unin- 
formed nurses” were present, owes an 


\apology to a hard-worked profession. 


A French collector of stamp duties, 
living in sunny Provence, has been dis- 
missed for wearing only a wine-barrel 
filled with water while transacting his 
official business. 


In a bull and tiger fight at San 
Sebastian the combatants broke from 
their cage, and twenty spectators were 
shot in an attempt to despatch 
the animals. It is thought that this 
cruel form of sport will now be for- 
bidden. > ~ 

Sir Epwarp Ciarxe has declared that 
for success at the Bar there are three 
requirements—that the aspirant should 
be ambitious, have very little money, 
and be deeply in love. Much pain has 
been caused among certain wives of 
poor and ‘ambitious barristers by this 
implication that they are blocking their 
husbands’ way to success. 


“Be thorough,” is the Prince of 
Waxgs’s latest message, and a Fifeshire 
man has not only stolen some flowers 
from a grave, but won a prize with them 
at a flower-show. 
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BANK HOLIDAY AT WESTMINSTER. 


(Monday, August 1, Sir H. C-wpp-11-B-xys-zu-x moved vote of censure on the Government.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExtTracrep From THE Diary Or Tony, M.P. 
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MORE ERRATIC DRIVING. 





PC. John Bull. “ What, you at it again, Sir!? I must trouble you for your address.” 


Mr. Balfour. “My good man, how many more times am I to tell you that we are only the owners, aud know nothing about anything! 
We've dismissed one chauffeur to please you; the new one’s name is Arn-ld-F-rst-r; you can do whatever you like to him. I'll give you 
my address at the General Election. Not before!” 


(Lord L-nsd-wne disclaimed Cabinet responsibility for Mr. Arn-ld-F-rst-r’s scheme.) 


House of Commons, Monday, July 25. | excitement that followed, the toast, duly | night, all disturbed by this Farnham 
The Silence of Dean Maitland was| proposed, remained unacknowledged.| mystery. Above all things a practical 
finally, if not satisfactorily, explained in| His Majesty’s Forces marched out of|man. If he requires information in a 
a dramatic scene. The silence of Sr.|sight with noiseless footfall, spectral | general way he asks a policeman. In 
Joy Broprick kept Mr. Loven awake | banners, skeleton forms, as if they were | this particular case obviously the man 
through a summer night. It fell on | all comprehended in the Six Army Corps. | to ask—and his action would have been 


Saturday night at an Oddfellows Dinner | Why was this? Mr. Loven asked him-| equally direct had he been acquainted 


at Farnham. The oddest fellow of the | self. What mystery lurks beneath this| with the late Dean Maitland—is the 
lot turned out to be the ex-Secretary of | rare reticence? As a rule Broprick | person whose silence had stirred to pro- 
State for War. Invited to respond to| ready enough to speak in Commons and | foundest depths thecuriosity of the nation. 
the toast of His Majesty’s Forces, he| elsewhere. A man of war, capable of} Accordingly, when House met to-day 
positively declined. The very terms of | setting a squadron in the field—that is,| Loven put the Secretary of State for 
his refusal aggravated the situation. It|of course, given the squadron — not | India to the rack. 
was not on account of ignorance, nor lack | unfamiliar with the wearing of the khaki,| “Don’t answer,” cried the Minis- 
of varied experience in the art of the | accustomed on visiting Mediterranean | terialists, at same time leaning forward 
science of war. stations to be saluted by the sympathetic | with keenest interest to hear explana- 
“T have,” he proudly said, “served in|cannon, why should he in the large|tion. Turned out to be not nearly so 
the Volunteers and Militia. I am) leisure of a Saturday night, in the con-| dramatic as was the termination of the 
honorary Colonel of a Yeomanry regiment. | genial society of the Farnham Oddfellows, | Silence that for years brooded over Dean 
I have been Secretary of State for War. | pointedly decline to answer for the Army? | Maitland. 
At this moment I am assisting tocontrol| Mr. Loven’s Sunday morning bus-| The warrior who was expected to reply 
a large army in India. Still I am not) drive to the Angel, Islington, a sort of | to the toast of His Majesty’s Forces at 
competent to respond to this toast.” processional approach to his constituency, the Farnham banquet not turning up at 
A profound hush fell over the Odd-| his morning service, his afternoon tea, | parade, Broprick was invited to take his 
fellows; there was something more in| acrid with the taint of increased taxa-| place. But true greatness is ever 
this than met the eye. In the subdued|tion, his slumber through the sultry' modest; valour that in the deadly 
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Dr. Craupe Hay’s Diacyosis. 


“Poor fellow ! 


It’s as clear a case of—shall we say ‘ Beri-beri’ as I ever saw in my life ; 


the swelling is most marked. Strict isolation is simply imperative.” 
(The Hon. Cl-de H-y and Mr. W-nst-n Ch-rch-ll.) 


breach would die with its face to the! 


foe timidly turns its back on flattering 
advances made in social life. There 
was in the room an officer who had 
served in the South African War. With 
all his proud record, his catalogue of 
warlike posts and proclivities which, 
recited in the ears of the Oddfellows, 
sounded like a passage from the cata- 
logue of the ships in Hower, Str. Jon 
Broprick felt that in presence of this 
bronzed warrior he should take a second 
place, and humbly insisted on doing so. 

House applauded this characteristic 
ebullition of modesty. All the same it 
felt that a great opportunity had been 
lost. Only the other day the Silent 
SrxJonw sat on the Treasury Bench whilst 
Arnotp-Forster, with fraternal pat on 
the shoulders, told him he was an honest 
well-meaning fellow, but had made a 
terrible mess of things at the War Office. 
A.-F. had arrived at Pall Mall just in 
time to prevent national catastrophe 
following on the tumbling of the house 
of cards his predecessor had built on 
the foundation of a phantom congeries 
| of Army Corps. What the House would 
like to hear is Sr. Jon Broprick’s plain 
view of Aryoip-Forster’s remodelling 
of an army system that, amid a blare of 
trumpets, was recast only four years ago. 

This Oddfellows’ Saturday night pre- 
sented a convenient standpoint for re- 
viewing the position. Seems a pity that 
from too sensitive consideration for the 
feelings of an anonymous officer who 
had served in the South African War 
opportunity was scouted. 

Business done.— Report stage of Bud- 
get Bill. 


Tuesday.— Affecting scene took place 
this evening in Committee Room No. 10. 
Among those who last week sat the night 
out and the day in was Spencer Cuarrinc- 
ton, Member for Mile End. Nothing re- 
markable in that, as at least nine score 
other loyal Ministerialists sacrificed do- 
mestic comfort on the altar of duty. 
Mark of distinction about CHarrmcton 
is that he is in age almost a nonagenarian. 
All very well for striplings like James 
Fercusson and Harry Caapiin to hear 
the chimes at midnight and after. But 
when it comes to having been born 
three years after Waterloo, having in 
the course of the last four years twice 
seen the British Army reformed from 
the boots upward, and then remaining 
in your place from two o'clock on a 
Tuesday afternoon till twenty minutes 
to four on a Wednesday--this is, as they 
say at Boulogne, quite another pair of 
sleeves. 

178 all-nighters so pleased with 
Cuarrixcton’s pluck, which in a way 
sheds lustre upon younger and more 
obseure sharers of his vigil, they put 
their half-crowns together and bought 
him a silver bowl. Priyce Arrtsur, 
shrewdly perceiving opportunity pre- 
sented of enforcing useful lesson, readily 
consented to present it. 

“C'est pour encourager les autres,” he 
whispered to himself, as he handed the 
bowl to the veteran Member. 

Aloud he said some graceful things to 
the recipient of the prize, concluding 
with expression of the hope that he 
might live many years to sit up all night 
in his country’s cause. CHARRINGTON 
'affected to tears, for which the bowl 





came in handy. Not to be outdone in 
generosity he offered to fill it otherwise 
with Cuxarrincton’s Entire. Prince 
Arraur, however, wasn’t taking any, and 
the aged brewer withdrew with the bow] 
under his arm. 

The Poxk ‘Un calculates that the 
incident will be worth at least a score 
more men at the next all-night sitting. 

Business done. — Report stage 
Licensing Bill carried by closure. 

Friday night.—What is and what is 
not Parliamentary language is a Study 
of Words that would have interested 
the late Dean Trencn. Occasionally a 
Member is pulled up for the use of a 
phrase which by comparison is com- 
paratively innocent, whereas others may 
with impunity use homely Saxon of 
unmistakable personal bearing. In 
O’CoyNELL’s time question arose as to 
whether an accusation of “ beastly 
bellowing” might, within the limits of 
Parliamentary order, be brought against 
a Member. Josepn Hume was with im- 
pooey denounced in the House as a 

umbug. Doubtless with these prece- 
dents in his mind, the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, appealed to by no less a 
person than Don Jost to rule whether 
Winston CaurcHiLL was in order in 
describing the policy of His Majesty's 
Government in South Africa as hum- 
bug, regretfully admitted it was not out 
of order. 

Doubt chiefly arises upon the use of 
ordinary familiar terms of opprobrium. 
Some are, some are not, parliamentary. 
Much depends upon what the Chairman 
ate at luncheon or dinner. Cxaupe Hay, 
with daring originality, went far afield 
and brought home a specimen that 
nonplussed even the shrewd sagacious 
occupant of the Chair. 

“The hon. Member,” Ctiacpe re 
marked, addressing himself to the win- 
some Wrxston, taking prominent part in a 
little game of obstruction, “is suffering 
from an attack of beri-beri.” 

House started in surprise. Was this 
a statement of fact or a flight of fancy ? 
Fathers of families, quickly turning to 
regard Member for Oldham, wondered 
whether in former case disease was infec- 
tious. Amid general uncertainty not 
wholly free from consternation a Member 
relieved his mind by crying, “ Order! 
Order!” 

If Cracupe Hay had remained unre- 
sponsive he would have triumphed. 
Whether beri-beri is or is not an un- 
parliamentary word is a question 
which, presented unawares at four o'clock 
on a July morning, Mr. LowTHer was 
unwilling to decide. Certainly no one 
could cite a precedent against the use 
of the word on the ground of its being 
unparliamentary. Cries of “Order!”’, 
accompanied by demand to “ Withdraw!” 
insisted upon by Irish Members who 
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cannot abear anything even approaching 
contumelious speech, filling the House, 
Ciaupe Hay gave himself away. 

“ One of the symptoms of the disease,” 
he explained, “is, | understand, the 
development of a swelled head.” 

That did it. Beri-beri was incontro- | 
vertible by reason of its novelty and | 
the ambiguity of its application. To| 
accuse a Member of suffering from| 

swelled head” was clearly unparlia-| 
mentary, and Craupe Hay was sharply | 
ruled out of order. 

Business done.— Licensing Bill read a 
third time and passed on to Lords. 


TO EDINBURGH, 


In Exprtion. 





Tuou dear and gracious Town, where I 
Have sojourned for a fleeting spell, 
| The hour has come that bids me fly ; 
Epra, fare thee well ! 


| Right heavy am I that we must part, 
For lo, 1 know not where or when 
I've met so—down, poor fluttering 
heart ! 
And more agreeable men. 


Forgive me that I spake in haste 
Winged words that I would fain 
forget ; 
Thy welcome seemed in doubtful taste, 
And I was very wet! 
But rather hold his memory dear, 
Whose sunny presence brought thee 
forth 
The finest weather of the year, 
And warmed the watery North. 


Now onward speeds the busy train, 

O hospitable town and kind, 
Farewell! Until I come again, 

I leave my heart behind. Dum-Dom. 





HOT WEATHER ‘‘CUPS.” 
A Few Apprriovat Reorpes. 
(To be used with discretion.) 


Hic-cup. 

Sexp for one quart of four-half, in a 
tin can, from the nearest public-house 
| (Jug Department). Froth this into four 
| imperial pint pewter measures nearly 

half full of double stout. Lace with 

nutmeg, ginger, spirits of wine, benzine 
| and petrol to taste. Blow the head off, 
| take out an insurance policy, and drink 

consecutively. This should produce the 
| desired result. If not, repeat the dose, 
hold your breath and try to say “ British 
Constitution.” 





Tea Cup. 

Obtain a china, earthenware, or silver 
receptacle with a spout and a handle 
from any reliable warehouse, and see 

| that it has no cracks. Warm the same 
with hot water for a few moments, and 
then empty the fluid away, not of course 


| 





Aww 


Toast-anp-W ater Stixco. 
This romantic decoction is largely 
|used in theatrical circles, especially at 
\garden and river parties or picnics 
upon the stage. It may be made in 
almost any strength, according to the 
blackness of the burnt bread employed, 
or the state of the filter. The toast 
should not be more than a fortnight old, 
unless a mousseux and mushroomy 
flavour is desired. Bumpers of this may 
| be kept in ice-pails to add greater effect. 
| 











WAS SHAKSPEARE A CRICKETER! 

Mr. Puncn has noted with consider- 
able interest the turmoil of public 
opinion raised by the connection be- 
‘tween cricket and literature, and it is 
|accordingly with some little pride that 
| he finds himself able to make an impor- 
‘tant contribution to the discussion. e 
attention of scholars has long been 
‘drawn to the passage in Macbeth in 
which Lady Macbeth, talking in her 


\sleep, remarks with reference to the 


Drvinc-BeLL Patrery. 








on the carpet, but in a basin for slops, 
or a Stir cunstracted sink, if such is 
at hand. Take (but pay for) one tea- 
spoonful of the best Ceylon or China 
leaf for each person of the company and 
one over. lace the leaves in the 
receptacle, and infuse for four minutes 
with water, which must be at a tempera- 
ture of 212° Fahr. Serve hot in small 
bowls with handles upon saucers; add 
milk and sugar as may be required. If 
at a school treat or similar gathering, it 
is better to boil in a copper and pour 
the mixture from hot-water cans into 
mugs. This recipe, which we can 
thoroughly recommend, bids fair to 
come into universal use as a means of 
assuaging thirst. It cheers, but does 
not inebriate. 
Cuver Powca. 

This exhilarating summer drink may 
be made from almost any weed, but the 
most delicate nuances are ex 
from cliver, nettles and dandelions, all 
of which may be gathered in the course 
of a country ramble by those who are 


den. Collect 





not fortunate rs of a back-gar- 
the herbs in a small basket, 


taking care to grasp them (when neces- | 
sary) like a man of mettle, shake out | 
the dust, beetles, caterpillars and other 
extraneous matters, and macerate with | 
an infusion of boiling water in a wash- | 
hand basin. Strain through’a piece of | 
clean muslin into claret-jugs, and serve | 
cold. This will prove a most cooling | 
beverage, especially to chance visitors— | 
a single glassful has invariably been | 
found to be sufficient. It is also a most) 


invaluable deterrent in the nursery. | 


murder which she and her husband 
have committed : 

“Out, damned spot! out, I say !—One, two; 
why, then ’tis time to do’t.” 
This sentence has always been a 
stumbling-block to commentators be- 
cause they have found it impossible to 
believe that SmakspeareE was ignorant 
of the well-known fact that the words 
which a person may ttter in his sleep 
can afford. no reliable clue to his past 
actions. Obviously the passage has 
become corrupt, but hitherto no satis- 
factory emendation has been suggested. 
By a great stroke of luck, the true read- 
ing has come into Mr. Punch’s hands. 
It runs thus :— 

Umpire. Out! 

First Player. Damned sport! 

Umpire. Out, I say! 

[Exit First Player. 

Second Player. One for two. Why 

then ’tis time to do ’t. 


(Meaning of course that the rot must 
be stopped.) 


We learn from The Guardian (a local 
Cheshire paper) that “The Standing 
Joint Committee have recognised the 
courageous conduct of Constables Hot- 
LAND and WiLcoxon in stopping runaway 
horses in Altrincham by presenting 
them with gratuities.” ere is of 
course a classical precedent for this 
method of arresting runaways. MILANion 
adopted it in his famous race with 
Aratayta, who was pulled up by a 
gratuity in the form of golden apples. 








A sort of Red Sea. heat-apoplexy, 
complicated by stiff neck, seems to have 
attacked the Russian Volunteer Fleet. 
Frequent “ seizures” are reported. 
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THE RECORD OF A SHORT HOLIDAY. 
Ill. 


Srit fighting the flies, I fare forward. I do hope my wife 
is not becoming very frightened. Hope she won't leave the 
bags and attempt to rejoin me. Then—we shall all be lost 
in the forest. She will not find me: I shall have lost 
her: and both will have lost the bags. Perhaps have to 
pass our night in the forest. Then how about animals and 
—things? Wolves, I believe, do not come down here till 
winter. Thank goodness it’s not the season for wolves. 
No signs of human life !—Ha! yes, at last two carts—I forget 
what the word for “cart” is in French—but no horses, no 
drivers. Yes, suddenly on my left, down another woodland 
| avenue, are approaching three men! How welcome is their 
| appearance! One of them is on a bicycle. All are English. 
They seem astonished to see me here. Why? Have I 
strayed very far from the right path? I ask them the way 
to the Hétel du Touquet. “Straight along by that road,” 
they say, pointing to one at right angles to where we are 
standing. And they resume their route and are, in a second, 


left the four with Madam his wife, how can we be 
expected to find them?” 

“ We must,” I answer fiercely. Had I time I would adapt 
to the occasion Ricue.iev’s line, “ There’s no such word as 
yg wll But however perfect my translation of it might be 

fear the sentiment would be lost on my companion. | 
hurry him along into the forest; I hope I am retracing my 


steps. 

The flies in the evening— it is now just on nine—are more 
pestilent than they have been all day. They drive me wild. 

“Come on,” I repeat to my obliging companion, and I dash 
off frantically at the double. Suddenly, after proceeding at 
a rapid and exhausting pace, fighting flies with pocket- 
handkerchief, I pull up short, and, on looking round, | 
exclaim in despair :— 

“ Confound it! I’ve lost my way!” 

The civil little man, temporarily engaged in my service, is 
more than ever, sympathetically, in despair. 

“Which way is it?” he inquires, with tender politeness, 
“to the place where Madame and the bags are left?” 

“ That's exactly what I don’t know,” I return, much irri- 








out of sight and out of hearing. Gone! -———— 
Leaving not a wrack behind. 
Joy! Joy! I hurry on to the road. 
Up drives a butcher—a French butcher, 
of course—I stand in front of his horse 
as if I were a foot-pad, and he pulls up 
short at some risk to his own equilibrium. 
In spite of this he is civil and obliging. 
“Ts the hotel near?” Yes it is, he 
indicates with his whip — and sure 
enough at the end of the woodland road 
there I see, as it were in a steel en- 
graving of an old story book, a corner 
of one of the annexes that belong to the) | 
hotel! Then I ask the friendly butcher) *™ 
will he kindly send some one from 
the hotel into the forest to fetch our 
bags ? Busce or Green?” 
“Bags in the forest?” repeats the : 
butcher, astonished. The conversation | fyygpar.” 
is carried on, of course, in French; slow 








Youth. “Hatr a-pouwp or Tea, PLease.” 
n. “ WHAT COLOUR WILL YOU HAVE IT? 


tated. “If I did know we should be 
there by now!” 

The faithful dependant again throws 
up his arms, surrendering, as it were, 
to fates inexorable. He is perpetually 
repeating this action as t he were 
playing in a Greek Tragedy. I feel 
inclined to say to him savagely, ‘ Don't 
be a fool.” But I must keep friends 
with him, as he is my only hope. He 
is depressed; he makes no sign; he 
offers no suggestion. All he does is 
to take off his cap in order to wave 
it about my head in a touching but 
utterly futile attempt at warding off 
the flies while I am talking to him, so 
that I may keep up a clear and con- 
nected conversation without frequently 


Geen, 


Yours. “I pox’ xvxow, wor it’s por 4|imterpolated juramentos against les 


mouches qui piquent. 








and sure on my part; rapid, and not quite intelligible to me, 
on his. 

“ Yes, and there is a lady there,” I continue and explain (so 
as not to shock the butcher or leave him under an erroneous 
impression), “ c'est Madame ma femme.” 

“Ah!” he cries. ‘“ Madame et les paquets""—and then he 
is commencing to utter sympathy and condolences, when in 
the distance I catch sight of a man in a blouse, who may 
be the village facteur, a commissionnaire from the hotel, or 





|an ordinary porteur. He is gay oay | to someone at the| 


| entrance of this road quite close to the hotel, and not a couple 
of hundred yards distant. I break off with the butcher, 
who, wishing me good luck, drives on, and I commence to 
shout and signal to l'homme 4 la blouse. He sees me; he 
comes up; doffs his cap; he is a porteur ; and he is ready 
and willing. 

By the way, on referring to my watch I find that all this 
| has occupied me longer than I had imagined, and that it is 
quite a quarter of an hour since I left my wife in the forest. 
| I don’t like the idea: my wife, alone with four bags, in the 

| forest, and shades of evening closing round. 
| Then I say to my ally, “Come along! quick! there are 
| bags and a wife in the forest. 
| “Ou ca, Monsieur?” 
“That’s exactly what I don't know,” I am unhappily 

compelled to reply. 

He throws up his hands in despair. 

“But,” hd'says, “if Mister doesn’t know where he has 





| 
| 











-— The evening is drawing in. No wife, 
no bags! And now we are in the forest, and I haven't the 
slightest notion of the way by which I first entered or by 
which I returned to the road. 

Little man in blouse helpless, hopeless, wringing his hands. 

“ The forest is large mo Madame and bags may be lost!” 
| he wails, “ but can I not tell him———” 

“How the deuce can I tell you anything when I don’t 
know it myself?” I interrupt, petulantly ; being goaded into 
irritability by infernal flies. 

“That is so, naturally,” he replies quite humbly, “ but 
\if Mister could have the goodness to indicate to him some 
route the most probable——” 

“ Attendez!”’ I exclaim. Then, if he knows the forest, as 
\he professes to do, he will be able to tell me where to find 
those two carts, as it was near that spot I left my wife. 

Je connais bien UVendroit o& jai laissé Madame avee les 
quatre sacs,” | begin; ‘il est tout prés d'un endroit, dans la 
| forét, ou il y a deux—deux”—and here I dry up, for to save 
'my life or find my wife, I can not remember the French 
'word I require for “carts,” and if I use voitures that will 
only pat him on the wrong track. I, ually interrupting 
| myself to fight the flies, try to define to him the sort of thing 
\T mean; but it is difficult to act a cart; he endeavours 
|to assist me in ascertaining my own meaning, and thence- 
| forth we get entangled in such words as carriages, bicycles, 
| motors, traction engines, and every vehicle (in French) save 
carts. Once more he throws up his eyes and hands, heaven- 
wards, in utter despair. Giving up the explanation as 
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hopeless, I make another start and urge on our wild career, 
| plunging deeper and deeper into the forest. 

“Que nous crions & haute voix,” eries my man, as if sud- 
denly inspired, and therewith he shouts “Madame! Madame!” 

[ join him. We both call at the very tip-top of our voices, 
“Madame! Madame!” ‘Then I have a solo and shout out 
\ my wife’s Christian name. Twice. We both listen anxiously. 
Not a sound. Little man in blouse seems inclined to throw 
up the quest and go home. . 

“Tf could only find,” I exelaim, becoming wildly 
agitated, “ where those two—not voitures—but—” I try the 
word on him, “carts ""—in English. 
he repeats in French, utterly astonished, as 
well he might be, if he thinks I want him to produce a pack 
of cards out here. He shakes his head; he is grieved, but 
/he cannot understand me. His puzzled look clearly says to 

me, “Have the flies driven this Englishman mad?” He 
resumes his walk: trudges on a bit and then stops to 
| shout “Madame! Madame!” But no answer comes. 

Suddenly I remember. In my pocket-book is a little 
travelling French phrase-book : it may have the very word | 
want. If it has, it is a most wonderful exception to all 
foreign phrase-books. Aha! I take out the littke book, and 
begin searching in its pages. My peasant-porter respectfully 
bares his head and stands cap in hand, under the evident 
impression that I am reading some petitions for wayfarers 
out of a pocket prayer-book. 
Trouvé!! “Charrette” is the word. Does my friend know 
a spot in the wood where there are two charrettes standing ? 
Naturally he does. Without doubt. Perfectly. Is Madame 
there? A la bonne heure! This way! He becomes quite 
sprightly with joy. So with a turn to right and a turn to 
left we hurry on. We arrive at the charrettes, and then—— 
| The place seems to have changed. I am just as much 
| puzzled asever. “ Voila les charrettes,” says my companion 
| triumphantly, “ mais,” he adds, staring about him vaguely, 
“je ne vois pas Madame.” 

Nor do I!! Rhymes and old songs occur to me in my 
despair. I find myself humming, “Oh, where and oh where 
is my little wee wife” to the old tune of the Dutchman's 
dog. This way madness lies. Then we both shout “ Madame ! 
Vadame!” No answer. The silence is awful. 

We, my wife and I, had entered the wood, and trudged 
along as Apam and Eve out of Paradise; now it is Orpheus 
calling for Eurydice, with talented assistant vocally helping. 

We call: we shout: we traverse the wood to right, to left, 
up the middle, down again, on to the high road, back again. 
Shouting evermore. Shades of evening shadier and shadier 
every minute. Flies becoming recklessly malicious before 
retiring for the night. Of course, it is their supper-time. No 
sign of anyone anywhere. One wife and four bags, utterly 
disappeared! Vanished! Little man in blouse and self stand 
and stare at one another hopelessly. Que faire ! 

(To be continued.) 


“ Cartea!” 


sighs 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tose who, in the enervating heat of the present summer, 
| require a stimulant for their literary appetite will find it in 
Mr. G. W. Appteton’s latest novel entitled The Mysterious 
Miss Cass (Jounx Lona), a lady to whom the Baron begs to 
introduce his trusting friends. It is tersely written ; curiosity 
is immediately aroused and well suctained. There is but 
one fault to be found with the construction, a fault absolutely 
unaccountable when committed by a writer of such originality 
as is the author of this novel. He imperils the success of the 
story for the sake of a pineapple and an incident borrowed 
from Por’s Murder in the Rue Morgue. Fortunately this 
weakness is at the finish, when the story being practically 
over, such an explanation is unnecessary. 





Motherhood (Fisner Uswis) is announced as the work of 
L. Parry Truscorr. The signature is one of those which 
suggest the query of sex. In notices of earlier works the 
author is alluded to as “Mr,” My Baronite is disposed to 
stake modest claim to acumen by declaring his belief that 
the writer is a woman. There are some delicate, precise 
touches in connection with mother and child that could be 
imprinted only by a woman’s hand. However that be, 
Motherhood is a tale far beyond the average of novels of the 
day. With a tendency to puerility in its opening scenes, as | 
it proceeds it deepens into the sound!ess depths of a woman’s | 
love. As far as one recalls a long-reaching vista of novel | 
reading it breaks new ground in the way of plot. Mother- | 
hood in the particular form shown by Pauline is beyond the | 
record of absolute unselfishness. There are other skilfully | 
drawn characters in the book besides the heroine. In spite 
of her sister Gertrude being commonly, with revolting 
ingenuity, addressed and written of as “Ger,” she is suffi- 
ciently attractive to overcome the irritating blotch. Excel- 
lently conceived, too, is her lover, the quaint Dr. I1umphrey 
Martin, and much skill is shown in the description and 
development of the character of the wayward, selfish cause | 
of Pauline’s troubles, Everard, infirm of purpose. Whether 
the initial L in the author's name cover the name Locy or 
Lawrence, Motherhood will serve to establish a high reputation. 





; 
A Taste of Quality, by E. 8. Ronson (Jomy Lone) is a | 


disjointed narrative with a thin thread of story running 
through it. The author attempts to sustain whatever interest | 
he may have aroused at starting by a series of jerky dia- | 
logues carried on by the principals who, individually inte- 
resting in themselves as characters, soon become hopeless 
bores. The Skipper’s work commences early in the volume. 


English Sport, published by Macumiaw & Co., whom the 
Baron congratulates on the admirable get-up of the book, is 
written by distinguished and experienced contributors, all 
under the sympathetic editorship of Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
There must be very few among us, take what class of English- 
men you will, whose attention is not to be arrested by some 
chapter on Fox Hunting, on Wild Stag Hunting, on Harriers, 
and records of all kinds of shooting, from pheasants to 
such fierce wild fowl as African lions. There are contribu- 
tions on Racing, Rowing, Polo, Steeplechasing, and in fact 
on everything belonging to the domain of “Sport.” Why 
Motoring is included rather puzzles the Baron. Of course 
Mr. Horace Hutcnmson writes breezily yet scientifically on | 
Golf; and Major Broaprut (“retired”) comes out of his | 
retirement to gossip pleasantly and instructively on Billiards. 
This last-mentioned paper is excellently placed as a finish 
to the bustle of the book. The reader has been galloping 
on horseback in company with Lord Wi.ovcmny pe Broke 
and Lady Avausta Faye, has been wildly stag-hunting up hill, 
down dale, over rocks and crags, 
and into quagmires, with Viscount 
Esrmoton ; he has been shooting 
and fishing with ir js 
of Gransy, flyin cons wit 
the Hon. Grratp Catia (“ fly- 
ing kites” perhaps to keep him- 
self going), so that he must indeed 
be thankful to enjoy a quiet post- 
prandial game of billiards with 
the Major, “retired,” before the 
hour when both of them, civilian 
and military, will be on the 
retired list for the night. Thus 
closes the book, which can be 
taken up at any time and thoroughly enjoyed. 











